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EDITORIAL 


IRELAND AND THE WoRLD 


a country that is not one’s own, and in the sad story of England 

and Ireland nothing over the centuries has caused a juster 
resentment than the confident capacity of Englishmen to be sure 
of what is good for the Irish. It was Dr Johnson who observed 
that “The Irish are a fair people; they never speak well of one 
another’, and the most casual of English visitors will know how 
radical such domestic criticism can be, and how perilous may be 
his own intervention. 

But for English-speaking Catholics everywhere, Ireland is in a 
measure an adopted country, and its affairs can never be a matter 
of indifference to them. The fidelity in faith of countless Irishmen 
has as a simple matter of fact secured the immense growth of the 
Church, not only in all English-speaking lands, but in the remotest 
missionary fields of Asia and Africa no less. For Irish priests and 
members of religious orders bring, as they must, to their work 
the inheritance of a land and a history that are their own. They 
are not Melchisedecs, without father or mother, exempt from the 
loyalties of place and time. And the infinite armies of Irish 
emigrants who have peopled the Catholic parishes of Britain and 
America, however closely they may have been integrated into the 
life of their adopted countries, still look to their origins, still find 
it natural to think of Ireland as their spiritual home. 

Ata time when the shadow of war lies deep over the world we 
know, it must be an instant duty of Catholics to purge the very 
appearance of senseless rivalries within the unity of the Faith by 
which they live. And the figure of Ireland, distorted as it may be 
by the legacy of ancient wrongs, should be the figure of recon- 
ci'iation. For here, at the westernmost point of Europe, is a society 
that is today uniquely Christian; imperfect, as any human society 
must be, yet capable by its example of exposing the futility of a 
world without faith. And every Irishman, however unimportant 
he may seem, should be its ambassador, discernible by signs more 
compelling than his brogue. Perhaps the missionary vocation of 
the Irish may reach an importance as yet unguessed at. But the 


I: must always seem an impertinence to make judgments about 
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responsibility lies heavy on those, clergy and laity, who in Ireland 
are concerned with building a society that serves God and serves 
the just rights of men. 

The purpose of this issue of BLACKFRIARS, written as it is by 
Irishmen, is to assist, however modestly, the work of interpre- 
tation. It may do something to inform Englishmen of what 
Ireland’s life may mean today ; and all who are debtors to Ireland’s 
fidelity, and to the roots of her culture, may in turn ask that 
Ireland should see her problems as not merely her own. The 
giving-and-taking that is the mark of civilised life demands a 
tolerance and generosity of judgment that are the natural virtues 
which charity exists to perfect. Within the citadel of the Faith, no 
problem, however local it may seem, is ever without its effect on 
all alike whose home is there. 
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SOME TENDENCIES IN IRELAND TODAY 


THE EARL OF WICKLOW 
[== the last five years, Ireland has probably had 


more visitors from overseas than at any time in her his- 

tory, and we who are Irish (like most citizens of small 
countries, we tend to be self-conscious) often wonder what 
impression they take away with them. Do they just see Ireland 
as a land of steaks and bacon and eggs, with slow trains and reck- 
less car-drivers, or have they tried to find out what is going on, 
and indeed whether anything noteworthy is going on? Do they 
wonder whether this ancient but youthful country, which in the 
political sense came of age only a few years ago, is living a life and 
producing a culture of its own, is, in brief, making a contribution 
to Christian civilisation? 

The Catholic visitor to this country is more likely to study these 
questions, for he knows that this small island has for many 
centuries been a stalwart outpost of Christianity on the Atlantic 
seaboard, that its inhabitants have withstood harsh persecution 
for their faith, and that not only in the Dark Ages but in our own 
darker age, Ireland has sent its Christian emigrants and mission- 
aries far and wide, so that, as Father Philip Hughes has pointed 
out in his History of the Catholic Church, one third of the 
Catholic episcopate now have Irish names. There are indeed 
certain things which the Catholic visitor is likely to notice, the 
genuine devotion of our —_ the crowded Masses (on week- 
days as well as Sunday), the large numbers at prayer during the 
other hours of the day, and the salutes to the churches, for one 
may often see a whole bus load of passengers removing their 
hats or blessing themselves when passing a church or a cemetery; 
he may also notice that, while our religion is strong on the point 
of individual piety, as regards the Liturgy there is a marked weak- 
ness. He may also notice that whereas we make much of our 
patriots and successful politicians (are we sometimes apt to forget 
that enough is as good as a feast?), our martyrs, with the exception 
of Blessed Oliver Plunket, are sadly neglected; in this matter 
English Catholics put us to shame. 

But there are other items in our national life which even the 
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Catholic visitor may miss, and which may be worth studying; 
in writing of them may I say that, having been a wanderer from 
my native land who returned five years ago, I may perhaps be 
able to consider it with some objectivity: As I have become 
acclimatised once more in my own country, I think the thing 
that has struck me most forcibly is that there is at this time an 
unusually vigorous and indeed eager young generation growing 
up in Ireland, especially in the towns, to which, unfortunately, 
the drift from the land still continues. Irish people tend to marry 
late, and often not to marry at all, but once married their unions 
are usually fruitful, so this may be why there seem to be so many 
young people about in our country. The fact remains, however, 
that they seem to be unusually vigorous young people. In Dublin, 
for instance, even the main shopping streets often have many 
children on the pavements, who have emerged from the poor 
streets which are never far away, and take no small interest in the 
way of the world. 

When, nearly a century ago, Newman tried to found a 
Catholic university in Ireland, one of his chief difficulties, apart 
from the attitude of the hierarchy, was that there were so few 
young Catholics who required, or were suitable for, university 
education. What would he say today? When he gave his great 
lectures in Dublin, he seemed to have a certain prophetic insight 
that while he might fail to achieve his object during his lifetime, 
the day would come when men would build successfully on the 
foundations which he had laid. How right he was; although the 
three lay colleges of the National University, in Dublin, Cork and 
Galway, are in theory neutral as regards religion, in practice they 
are almost entirely staffed, and mainly attended, by Catholics, 
and their problem today is, not to find enough Cathclic students, 
but to find enough accommodation to provide for the ever- 
increasing crowd of young people who are knocking at their 
doors. 

It has been my privilege and great pleasure to see a certain 
amount of this younger generation during these last years, and 
the thing which oileie me increasingly is their vitality, both 
spiritual and mental; one becomes conscious of a great surge of 
the national life in the younger generation, which is, I am afraid, 
in most cases, ignored by their elders, who are all too ready to 
go on hammering away at the old political quarrels, which 
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should have been forgotten twenty years ago, boring their 
juniors and neglecting matters of greater moment. They forget 
that a remarkable crowd of younger men and women is coming 
to maturity, who are asking questions, and have clear logical 
minds, which tend to commonsense and to cynicism rather than 
to ‘poetry’ and ‘genius’, and who, though they may not always 
be conscious of it, are looking for some form of direction which 
will satisfy their reason and not appeal merely to nationalist 
prejudices. These young people are not rebels, except in 
the sense that all young people are rebels, and it is true that they 
have their full share of that most healthy unruliness which must 
have been characteristic of the medieval universities, but they are 
fully conscious that they must face the future while considerable 
numbers of their elders seem to be gazing wistfully, and at times 
cantankerously, at the national history of the past. 

And the sad thing is that so much of this splendid, promising 
young humafrity will have to go to other lands for a living, 
instead of helping to build the new Catholic Ireland; a journey 
which will in most cases be one of necessity rather than desire. 
It is not the aim of this article to try to explain all the causes of 
that constant emigration which for more than a hundred years 
has been such a disconcerting feature in Irish life. But it is reas- 
suring that recent Governments seem to be aware of the danger, 
and to be taking measures to provide better chances of employ- 
ment so as to stem the tide. The problem is, however, still acute, 
and I do not think it can be put down merely to the supposed 
wandering qualities of the Celt. 

It would, I think, be fairly true to say that the young emigrants 
from our country fall into three main categories, the largest 
consisting of young men and women belonging to the farming 
and labouring classes; then there is an annual exodus of recently 
qualified doctors and nurses, and also a remarkably large number 
of young priests and nuns. The last group has been definitely on 
the increase during the last twenty years—more of them later. 

The reason for the migration of the first group is obvious, 
namely the prospect of high wages and the fact that the farms on 
which they were born cannot support the whole family, which 
is rarely a small one. A more disquieting reason is that daily life 
in large tracts of our country-side and in many of our small 
towns is desperately dull for young people. Splendid efforts to 
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improve matters have been made by the movement known as 
Muintir na Tire, which owes its birth to a Tipperary parish priest, 
but an enormous amount remains to be done, if serious attempts 
are to be made to persuade the young not to go away. A very 
hopeful sign of the times is the steady growth of the amateur 
dramatic movement, which is to be found all over the Republic 
and is also very strong in the Six Counties. There is an enthusiastic 
interest in this, and dramatic festivals are now held regularly in 
most of the county towns. Irish people love acting, for which they 
have a natural talent, and they thoroughly enjoy a good play, 
however much their criticisms may tear it to shreds. 

May one not say that not only the third, but also the second 
group, are instances of vocation? The number of nurses and medical 
students in Ireland is phenomenally large in proportion to the 
population, and this seems to be causing the authorities some 
concern. A considerable number of the doctors have to emigrate 
because there is not enough work for them, while the nurses are 
attracted by better pay, and, I fear, in most cases, better conditions 
than we offer them. I have talked to numerous medical students 
who would prefer, if they could, to remain at home, and I have 
met nurses in England who would like to return—not from any 
dislike of England, but from the natural desire of human beings 
to live in their own land. Would it be fanciful or sentimental to 
suggest that the strong bias of the Irish towards the medical 
profession is due to the ever-present Catholic background to 
life in this country, urging the young to follow the highest lay 
vocation? 

This element among our emigrants must, I think, be of real 
value to the Church, as all our medical students are given a good 
grounding in medical ethics, which forms part of their course, 
and the instruction is given on strictly Catholic lixes. Now that so 
many non-Christian ideas have seeped into the minds of the 
medical profession, this constant renewal of young Catholic 
blood must surely be beneficial, for, though there are lapses, a 
high proportion of this group is staunchly Catholic. 

It is sometimes said over here that priests are our chief export, 
and it is true that the majority of our clerical students, of whom 
there are large numbers, are destined for overseas, whether in the 
various parts of the English-speaking world (to train whom there 
are several thriving colleges), or in the foreign mission-field. 
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There has been a marked expansion in Irish missionary activity, 


during the last thirty years, in which the religious orders have 
played a prominent part, and Maynooth has ie given birth to 
two missionary societies, one for work in tropical Africa, the 
other in China and the far East; both of these now have inde- 
pendent houses. 

The most striking developments, however, have probably 
been in the religious orders for women, and several extremely 
modern missionary congregations have been founded during this 
period, all of which specialise in medical work. One might say 
that a revolution has taken place, without anyone being fully 
aware of it, for they are now busy training midwives and 
gynaecologists, a form of medical work which thirty years ago 
was forbidden to members of religious orders. (Readers of Dr 
Heenan’s life of Cardinal Hinsley will remember the stratagem 
which the latter employed to try to get round this difficulty 
when he was in Africa.) Two of these congregations have pro- 
duced very remarkable films to illustrate eit work, Visitation 
and Out é the Darkness, and each of them has a shot of the sisters 
operating in their theatre, in one case performing a Caesarean 
operation. 

Such, I believe, are a few of the tendencies at work among the 
young Irish people of today; and it may well be that our diaspora 
are after all serving some special purpose in the scheme of divine 
Providence, and are giving the best A Ireland has to give to the 
world outside it. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
ALFRED O’RAHILLY 


But it was only a little over four years ago that circumstances 

combined to make a new scheme possible. Its success has been 
so astonishing—and the movement is destined to grow apace— 
that a brief explanation may be of general interest. It is hardly 
necessary to stress the importance of adult education for workers 
—and indeed for employers. It is absurd to suppose that men and 
women can be adequately equipped for life and for their social 
responsibilities while they are attending a primary school or are 
still in their teens. It is equally absurd to suppose that education 
ceases when the boy or girl finally leaves school; the most 
influential part of education or miseducation continues through 
press, radio, cinema, and social intercourse. In our arithmetical 
democracy the real power lies ultimately not with the highly 
educated but with the mass of men and women with the mini- 
mum of formal education. I am not referring to technical training 
such as tradesmen receive; I mean education of human persons 
as such, particularly as regards social principles and current 
ideologies. Even for Catholics the Sunday sermon is not enough, 
nor even does the sodality suffice. What is required is a ri 
education which will enter fully into men’s daily secular lives 
and deal with their responsibilities as citizens, as workers, as trade 
unionists. I think that we have now made a real beginning in 
Ireland. There are already over three hundred adult students, 
in ten centres, attached to University College, Cork; and next 
year, if we could cope with them, these numbers could be 
doubled. (Similar activities have been initiated by the University 
Colleges of Dublin and Galway.) I will briefly describe the 
principles which we have found successful. 

We have for years been trying occasional lectures and short 
isolated courses; but we saw that we were getting nowhere. 
Modern social and economic problems can be grasped only 
through continuous teaching, combined with home-work, 
reading, essays, discussions, and personal contact. This is all the 
more necessary for adults who have left school years before and 


I HAVE been interested in University Extension since 1915. 
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are not accustomed to study. There is a world of difference 
between a number of public lectures and a regularly meeting 
class based on a definite syllabus which is systematically taught. 
All our courses are therefore spread over two years and involve 
the passing of two examinations. 

Each student is provided with a small set of books and pamph- 
lets; further reading matter is to be found in local libraries. The 
lecturers are mostly those already engaged in the local school for 
vocational education; teachers of a particular subject come to the 
College for periodical conferences to discuss the syllabus and to 
exchange ideas. The lecturers in Sociology (our most important 
subject) are local priests nominated by the respective bishops. 
Visits and lectures from the College staff and others are arranged 
to provide stimulus and variety. We have film-strips and we 
propose to make some films. Arrangements are being made to 
print lecture-notes, and we hope ultimately to produce our own 
text-books. 

We train our students in speaking, in debate, in conducting 
meetings. Writing is one of their biggest difficulties, so we practise 
them in short essays. 

The above sounds very formidable as a task placed before men 
and women long out of school and unaccustomed to study. The 
difficulty will appear to be enormously increased by the fact that 
they have at the same time to eain their living as clerks, trades- 
men, manual workers, trade union officials, and so on. Lectures 
have to be crowded into two or three nights a week, with—in 
some centres—a half-day which the employers grant without loss 
of pay. But there is no use in urging theoretical objections against 
the simple fact that four classes have successfully won their 
diplomas after their two years’ course, and that others are 
clamouring for new classes. 

In many ways it is a great advantage that the students are not 
dissociated from their avocations; there is no tendency to train 
them for white-collar jobs or professions; they are meant to be a 
leaven among their own people. Nor are the pedagogical dis- 
advantages as great as one might think. We have chosen our 
subjects so that they have immediate relevance to the lives of our 
students. They all have to do Sociology and Economics, taught as 
realistically and as concretely as possible. As potential leaders they 
must all learn to write, to speak and to debate. Workers also learn 
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about trade unionism, social legislation, simple office work, and 
so on. Farmers and farm labourers in our three rural centres learn 
farm costings, rural science, metal- and wood-work. Thus, by 
appealing to practical life, we can help our students to overcome 
any defects in formal education. In fact, these adult students are 
more receptive and intelligent than most undergraduates. 

In any case, it would not be financially possible to bring these 
students for two years to a university centre. The majority are 
married men with families; their total weekly earnings are about 
£1,500. 

It must be emphasised that we are not engaged in mass educa- 
tion; none of our classes is allowed to exceed thirty-five. Our 
courses involve hard work, almost a measure of heroism, cer- 
tainly zeal above the ordinary level and beyond the reach of 
crowds. Besides, it is important to establish close personal contact 
not only with the teachers but among the members of the class; 
we want to foster the idea of being engaged in a common 
apostolic enterprise. Our object is to train leaders. It is not our 
function to run trade-unions or to undertake rural co-operation; 
we are equipping our students to do this. Here we have taken a 
leaf out of the Communists’ book. 

A generation ago this movement would not, I think, have met 
with such a response. But today there is an active minority 
anxious for help and guidance and willing to make sacrifices. We 
do not hold out any worldly advantages for the individual, we 
do not undertake professional or technical training. Hence there 
is already an element of idealism, a desire to fulfil one’s social 
obligations and to help one’s fellows. Ultimately this inspiration 
is religious. (We are quite willing to accept Protestants; but in 
fact, apart from our classes for business executives, all our adult 
students are Catholics). There are many lay-people anxious to do 
something for Christ; a number of our students are already 
members of the Legion of Mary. They are eager to equip them- 
selves not only to combat alien ideologies but to understand how 
to apply Catholic social principles in daily life. Thus, while we 
do not preach sermons, this religious motivation is appreciated. 

We lay particular stress on a sense of fellowship—what the 
early Christians called koinonia. Hence in each centre teachers and 
pupils have a weekly tea together—a modest revival of the Chris- 
tian agape! The class-members start with the unexpected idea that 
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we are interested in them as persons, not as ‘hands’, that we look 
upon them as brothers and sisters. And gradually they acquire a 
great sense of comradeship, a conviction that they have a mission. 
This culminates in a full ceremony of conferring when the students, 
in the presence of their comrades and their wives and children as 
well as of University staff and civic dignitaries, come up one by 
one to receive their hard-earned Diplomas. 

To the theorist all these psychological adjuncts may seem trifles. 
I am convinced that without them we should have failed to 
awaken enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. It is a heartening experience 
to meet a class of workers studying for the Diploma in Social and 
Economic Science, or a class of young farmers working for the 
Diploma in Social and Rural Science. It is only in church that 
men are fully equal and all artificial distinctions disappear, when 
we kneel together to receive Christ’s Body and Blood. Usage has 
perhaps made this Christian fellowship stale to many of us. But 
in one of our classes our students feel once more that they are 
persons, that they have a value and a vocation. It is this spirit 
which underlies our success. 

We have started a new course, for a Diploma in Sociology, 
adapted to small towns, where people feel isolated and powerless 
and lack intellectual stimulus. This already shows great promise, 
and we have received numerous requests for further centres. 
There has never been a class like this in Ireland before. County 
Councillors, Urban District Councillors, men and women, 
employers and trade unionists, graduates; a teacher, a railway 
porter, a father with his son—they have come back to sit and 
study together at school! Women in the country have asked for 
special Tass. There is no limit to the possibilities of this new 
type of education. If it is allowed to extend for a few more years, 
we shall have trained Catholic lay leaders scattered throughout the 
country. 

Last summer I met a deputation of French Catholic intellec- 
tuals. I admitted to them that Ireland had no lay thinkers and 
writers comparable to Maritain, Gilson and Claudel. But, I said, 
we had a unique treasure which no other country had: workers 
who, almost to the extent of 100 per cent, believed in and 
practised their religion. This is true; but how long will it remain 
true? Now is the time to train our people, to form a lay apostolate, 
to prepare our defences against Communist infiltration. 
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IRISH MYTHS AND IRISH WRITING 


RocEerR McHucH 


T= uneasy relationship between Irish writing and Irish 


myth a half-century ago may be seen in a controversy 

carried on by some leading Irish writers in 1899. It was 
concerned with the question of what the subjects of a national 
drama should be. To get the setting right one should recall that 
the year of the controversy was the year of the foundation of the 
Irish Literary Society, that the Abbey Theatre was still unborn 
and that a discussion about what directions an Irish dramatic 
movement might take must have seemed to most people outside 
the literary circle which had conceived it rather like a discussion 
between a newly-married couple about what profession their son 
would follow, if they had a child and if it was a boy and if he 
lived to become a man. 

By that time, of course, the stimulating power of Irish myth 
and legend had been shown in the early work of Yeats and other 
poets of the Irish Literary Revival. The controversy began when 
John Eglinton, one of the best critics of the movement, suggested 
that this might not be the case with dramatists. “The ancient 
legends of Ireland undoubtedly contain situations and characters 
as well suited for drama as most of those used in the Greek 
tragedies which have come down to us’, he wrote, “but these 
subjects obstinately refuse to be taken out of their old environ- 
ment and be transplanted into the world of modern sympathies. 
The proper mode of treating them is a secret lost with the subjects 
themselves.’ Yeats immediately challenged this opinion and 
Eglinton modified it by stating that modern artists would have to 
bring a modern approach to such material; Finn and Cuchulain, 
if they reappeared, would have to take on their broad shoulders 
something of the weariness and fret of our age. But in so modi- 
fying it almost out of existence Eglinton expressed his real fear: 
that the poet or dramatist who looks to the past may write not 
the literature of re-vivification but the literature of escape; better, 
he argued, to look to contemporary life and to the problems of 
his own heart, as Wordsworth did. 

This reply, perhaps because of the thrust at escapism, perhaps 
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because of the reference to Wordsworth, drew Yeats’s fire upon a 
succession of moving targets; popular poetry, utilitarianism, 
Wordsworth, moral maxims in verse, and physical science as the 
basis of bad poetry, all of which he seems to have identified with 
a desire to diminish the importance of mythological material. 
But he did not wish to make it the exclusive material of Irish 
writers. ‘I believe’, he concluded strongly, ‘that the difference 
between good and bad poetry is not in its preference for legendary 
or unlegendary subjects or for a modern or archaic treatment, but 
in the volume and intensity of its passion for beauty and in the 
perfection of its workmanship.’ 

William Larminie and George William Russell joined in at this 
point and the discussion concerned itself with transcendentalism, 
nationality and cosmopolitanism in literature. But here we may 
leave it, after observing that the qualms of Eglinton were probably 
shared by Edward Martyn and George Moore, while Yeats’s 
convictions created a tradition of heroic dramatic literature which 
Russell, Lady Gregory and Synge were to follow in their in- 
dividual ways and with varying degrees of success. The naturalistic 
tradition and the mythological tradition in Irish dramatic writing 
were thus anticipated by Eglinton and Yeats. 

Since then, the treatment of Irish myth and legend has become 
a recurrent feature of Irish writing, and the need for controversy 
about it has gone. Synge has shown that such material can be 
humanised in terms of contemporary Irish life. The children of 
the Revival have turned to it repeatedly. Stephens is full of its 
magic transformed by his own subtle, transcendental and whim- 
sical vision. Since 1925 Austin Clarke has opened a fresh vein 
which the Revival writers had neglected, that of medieval 
Ireland with its mixture of Christian and pagan traditions, which 
Clarke uses in his plays as 2 framework of reference for satire or 
commentary upon contemporary Irish affairs and attitudes. In 
prose satire, Eimar O’Duffy has used mythological figures with 
similar effects; King Goshawk and the Birds (1927) brings one of 
them back to modern times to lead the resistance movement 
against King Goshawk, the financial wizard who plans to plaster 
the face of the moon with advertisements and to buy up all the 
songbirds in the world. In Finnegans Wake James Joyce, the enfant 
terrible of the Revival, takes his birthright with the hands of Esau 


and sings of it with the voice of Jacob; so that, for example, 
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Cuchulain slaying his son, the theme to which Yeats returned so 


often and so nobly, provides Joyce with many of those ironic 
echoes which ring out from his spinning-wheel of cyclic history 
and myth, becoming by turns Buckley shooting the Russian 
general, Ireland downing Parnell, one sun-myth devouring 
another, and a dozen other Protean shapes still awaiting the 
fetters of Ph.D. dissertations. 

Yet the same period has seen the treatment of myth decline 
steadily in the Abbey Theatre, and decline as a result of the 
naturalistic movement which Eglinton and Yeats viewed so 
differently from the other side of this century. It began well with 
writers like Padraic Colum, T. C. Murray and Lennox Robinson; 
by the 1920s it had hardened into realism and the stereotyped play 
with P.Q. or Peasant Quality. By now Peasant Quality has certain 
easily recognisable components: the scene, a country kitchen or 
pub, unchanged throughout; the chief ‘props’, real tea in a real 
teapot or real bottles of stout; the characters (created with one 
eye on the local amateur dramatic societies) five men and three 
women, of which characters slightly more than half are serious in 
tragedy, the reverse in comedy; the action, whether tragic or 
comic, concerned with somebody’s land, somebody’s will, a 
horse-race or a misunderstanding with the neighbours. This 
recipe, which was also used to provide many plays about small- 
town society, has proved so popular for so long that despite the 
arrival and departure of O’Casey, Carroll, Denis Johnston and 
Teresa Deevy it has continued to provide the staple diet of Abbey 
audiences for thirty years. Legend, on the other hand, is invariably 
used to provide the basis of the annual Abbey Theatre pantomime 
in recent years; but as it is there mingled with scat-singers, topical 
jazz songs in Civil Service Irish and the jokes of last year’s films, 
this is a tribute which it could well do without. Some good 
revivals of earlier heroic plays in this theatre, stimulated mainly 
by the competition of Austin Clarke’s verse-drama group, give 
slight hope for the future. 

But to argue from this that Irish myth and legend has been 
exhausted or has become obsolete as a subject for Irish writing 
would be a serious mistake. One would have to ignore the fact 
that modern Irish poets like Padraic Fallon are still drawing 
inspiration from it and that some of the younger playwrights, 
increasingly dissatisfied with realism, are sure to turn to it. In 
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different ways and for different purposes French writers like 
Sartre and Camus, American writers like Eugene O’Neill have 
turned to a treatment of classical legend and have used its themes 
directly or indirectly in their plays. While there is little danger that 
Irish dramatists will follow the first two in creating the old theme 
with a modern message, there is every chance that they will 
approach the old material with individuality, as Eglinton de- 
manded. And this may well happen with themes which have been 
treated already by the early writers. Has Deirdre nothing new to 
say to us? In the oldest version of the legend, she lives for a year 
in the power of the man who has slain her lover. What were the 
events of that year? Why is it that it is only when that man gives 
her to another that she kills herself? Did he plan a really diabolical 
revenge, making her believe in his love during that year, winning 
hers, then betraying it as he felt she had formerly betrayed his by 
deserting him? Such are the questions which new writers may 
ask before their nature compels them to provide the answers. 

And if this may happen with well-known legends, what is 
one to say of the rich store of pagan and of medieval Christian 
legends which have never been treated but which are becoming 
increasingly known through the work of the scholars? There is 
the legend of Mad Sweeny, for instance, the king who was cursed 
by one saint and shriven by another; Sweeny, the bird-man, 
condemned to wander through the air above the heads of his 
fellows, chased by the heads of the men he had slain, yet gifted 
with prophecy and poetry. There is the story of Mac Datho’s Pig, 
with its strange mixture of chivalry and savagery which might 
fit only too well into a modern connotation. There is the story 
of the cursing of Tara by Saint Ruan, the climax of a bitter cua- 
flict between Church and King. And there are many others of 
equal fineness. 

The characteristics of early Irish literature have been described 
as ‘an incandescent vision, a wildness of imagination, sensibility to 
sound and colour and form, sometimes perceived as signs of an 
ideal beauty; and human passion, love, sorrow, or anger, often 
expressed with a sincerity and directness which can still persuade 
us. ! There is little doubt that, although contemporary life may 
engage the attention of many of our writers, these qualities will 
provide again not the literature of escape but of re-vivification. 
1 Myles Dillon, Early Irish Literature. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE PARISH IN IRELAND 


JEROME TONER, O.P. 


4% HERE are people with a bent for sacramental philosophy 


and theology who are always awestruck by the amount of 

earth that mixes with heaven in the Church of God. 
Heaven has truly folded all its gifts in tissues of earth, and we 
naturally marvel that heaven should have used the earth so much. 
There are even those who are scandalised into heresy by this, and 
begin to talk of God and the soul and the great alone. Yet, one 
could marvel just as much to see how earth has used heaven or 
how much the children of this generation have learned from the 
children of light. 

The Church of God has been a great organisation since it 
emerged from the underground of pre-Constantine days. Genius 
such as that of Gregory the Great, Hildebrand, or the Tridentine 
popes, has contributed to the perfection of this organisation. 
Yet, remembering the lesser geniuses, one cannot but see that 
the hand of God was in it all—that wisdom of the most high that - 
sweetly but strongly orders everything, the same wisdom which 
came to teach us the way of prudence. The very organisation of 
the Catholic Church has taught us a certain prudence. I do not 
speak of ordinary prudence, but of regnative prudence. How 
much of our international law was formed by a consideration of 
the prudence of that government which by force of its mission 
must be international and supernational. 

The perfection of the parish-system, as we have it now, is due 
to the reforms of the Council of Trent. In 1563, at the twenty- 
fourth session, it was ordained that ‘in those cities or places, where 
parochial churches have not certain limits, nor have their rectors 
certain groups of people whom they may shepherd, but where 
the sacraments are administered to those who ask for them 
generally, the Holy Synod commands the bishops for the safer 
welfare of the souls committed to them, that they assign to each 
distinct group of people in their own particular parishes, a 
perpetual and distinct parish priest, who will be able to make their 
acquaintance, and from whom alone they may licitly receive the 
sacraments.’ (Sess. XXIV chap. 13). By the erection of well- 
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defined parishes it was hoped to bring about a Christian people 
united among themselves and with their pastor. The individual 
soul does not feel itself alone; it is conscious of its unity with the 
other members of the Mystical Body of Christ. The danger of 
spiritual individualism is removed. In the parish system, besides, 
one can consider the vast delegation of the absolute power of 
Christ’s vicar. The parish priest of the smallest parish is supremely 
conscious of the loyalty he owes to the See of Peter; and yet he 
does not feel any sense of powerlessness. For all the normal needs 
of ruling his parish he has all the powers necessary. His bishop has 
other and larger ones. The Pope reserves to himself the supreme 
powers. Thus the parish-system invigorates the life of the Church 
and organises its members. 

Have we strayed so far from what this essay promises to con- 
sider? Father J. M. Hayes, the founder of Muintir na Tire (Ireland’s 
leading rural movement) is a parish priest; he has been always 
engaged in parochial work, whether in Liverpool or in Tipperary. 
This experience has taught him the value of the parish. In the 
organisation which he founded in 1937 for the benefit of rural 
Ireland, the stress is always on the parish—parish-guilds, parish- 
councils, parish-halls, parish-credit unions, and now, the famous 
parish-plan. He has standardised the value of the parish as a unit, 
not merely ecclesiastical, but social, economic and cultural. 

In an article such as this one can only stir up the readers’ 
curiosity. Muintir na Tire is not Boerenbond Irlandais, nor Ire- 
land’s NCRM or NCRLC, nor even Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
co-operative movement re-invigorated. The men of furrowed 
scientific brows would like one to fit it into a scientific groove and 
make it stale enough to be understood by them. That I shall not 
do here. Muintir na Tire is a rural movement, not a land move- 
ment. Broadcasting from Radio Eireann in 1945, Fr Hayes told 
his listeners the history of the movement—‘we realised’, he said, 
‘that the land problem was not merely economic; . . . the merely 
economic solves no problem. It is more than economic. It was the 
whole life of the people that needed stimulus.’ The use of a unit 
which has stimulated Christian life throughout the world would 
be as likely to stimulate that ordinary life which is a basis for good 
Christian life. Muintir na Tire began with the parish unit. 

The problem which Fr Hayes and his colleagues set about 
solving was vast—as vast as life is. Rural life was verily dying out. 
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It was unreproductive, since marriages were few and much too 
late; it was suicidal, because such as survived emigrated in large 
numbers; the living standard was low, initiative was weak, culture 
undeveloped, and sociability was inhuman. These weaknesses had 
induced the ruling power to over-dominate agriculture, and the 
ruled were glad of so much government interest. This was the 
state of the life in rural Ireland to which Muintir na Tire offered a 
stimulus. 

We have seen that it was the whole life of a rural people that 
needed this stimulus. Muintir na Tire would have to influence the 
whole people. Faced with the same difficulty at the Council of 
Trent, the Conciliar Fathers reformed and stabilised the parish 
system. Fr Hayes knew that he would have to choose definite 
areas. In 1934, he says, ‘the obvious method of organisation struck 
us, that is the parish. Rural Ireland is composed of parishes— 
parishes with years of tradition behind their formation. The parish 
was the ideal unit of organisation, economically and socially. It 
was a ready-made unit. It was a manageable unit. It was a unit 
with bonds no other could have.’ 

From 1934 to 1937, Fr Hayes aroused the interest of the 
thinking men in his plan—“We were feeling our way. We were — 
getting some of the best brains of the country interested’, he 
writes. At the rural week-ends Fr Hayes and his friends sat beside 
great fires and chatted long into the night. Only the dry old 
logic-choppers would think it waste of time. Interest and ideas 
gradually sprang up. In 1937 Fr Hayes started the first parish 
guild. This guild had five sections — farmers, rural labourers, 
trade-unions, business and professional people, and the unem- 
ployed. The arrangement of sections would differ according to 
the different class-divisions of parishes. The section exists within 
the guild, has its own regular meetings, and is the channel through 
which men and ideas reach the parish council. In most guilds there 
is a special section for rural women. 

An equal number of represer’:.> taken from each section 
of the guild forms the parish councu. wv «thout this council, which 
is the ruling body, a parish guild and its sections would be in- 
volved in endless discussions, decisions would never be reached, 
and all the clumsiness of big numbers would make for slow and 
indecisive action. The parish council is a miniature parliament; 
nevertheless it has all the might of littieness. Groups of parish 
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councils are formed into regional councils, and over all there is the 
National Executive, which makes for greater unity and inter- 
parish co-operation. It also constitutes a supervisory body which 
may correct or stimulate unprogressive parish councils. 

Considered theoretically, this form of organisation is capable 
of stirring up the stagnancy of rural life. What is more, that stir 
comes from within; it is truly democratic. The difference between 
a rural parish where Muintir na Tire is alive and one where there 
is no such organisation is like the difference between democracy 
true and false as Pope Pius XII defined them in 1944. “The state’, 
he said, ‘is not an amorphous conglomeration of individuals 
within certain territorial bounds; it is, and in reality must be, the 
organic and organising unity of a true people. A ;-ople, and an 

amorphous crowd or mass, are two different things: a people 
moves and lives by its own life, a mass is inert in itself and cannot 
be moved except from outside. A people lives by the fulness of the 
lives of the men who are part of it, each of whom in his own place 
and way is a person conscious of his own responsibilities and 
convictions. The mass, on the contrary, awaits a stimulus from 
outside —an easy plaything in the hands of anyone who may 
exploit its instincts or sensations, ready to follow this flag today 
and another tomorrow. From the exuberance of life in a true 
people, life spreads abundant and rich into a state and all its 
organs, infusing it with constantly renewed vigour, with the 
consciousness of its own responsibilities and the true sense of the 
common good.’ 

The parish-plan which Muintir na Tire has worked out can 
create a people ‘each of whom in his own place and way is a 
person conscious of his own responsibilities and convictions.’ The 
editor of the Landmark (monthly organ of M. na T.) writes—‘The 
parisn-plan is the people’s plan; it was the outcome of serious 
thought and careful consideration by members of Muintir na Tire 
themselves who realise that there are in every parish problems 
needing attention, which would forever be left to generation after 
generation as an evil legacy unless united effort were made to 
remove them.’ (Aug. 1949). 

The parish-plan is simply an effort towards solving the more 
obvious problems from within the parish. It is not that the parish 
claims self-sufficiency or isolation; Muintir na Tire submitted the 
plan to the Minister of Agriculture, who arranged an elaborate 
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scheme of government co-operation. Nevertheless the reform is 
still coming from within the parish, and the parish-plan is 
succeeding, not by virtue of government aid, but by self-help. 

The problems are different in each parish—‘the whole life of 
rural people needed a stimulus’. Most parishes have to find ways 
of providing credit, of improving farm-premises, of building-up 
some local industry or skill, of increasing rural electrification, of 
planting waste lands, of improving stock and increasing crops; 
in another sphere parish-life has to be brightened up according to 
the sober needs of rural people. The parish builds its own hall, 
anc’ this hall takes on an infinitude of functions. It is a social and a 
cultural centre. There, youth has its fling; there also, lectures are 
given on scientific farming, evening classes are provided as well 
as library facilities. Some halls have their own film-projectors, so 
that the parish has some chance of choosing its own films. It is 
interesting that where the parish-plan is in full swing, certain 
other tantalising problems are solving themselves; in Bansha, 
where Fr Hayes is parish priest, marriages and births are on the 
up-grade, emigration figures have fallen, and the spirit of true 
democracy is showing itself. 

It may appear strange that all this utility of the parish unit and 
particularly its lesson of true democracy could be learned from 
the organisations of a Church which has seemed to some so 
autocratic and totalitarian. The Church wherein God dwells with 
man will always seem autocratic and totalitarian if viewed from 
the Godward -' 's alone. In that light it cannot seem otherwise. 
But, as the woriu, so the Church, can be seen from another side, 
and we can see how much God has made us to feel like himself. 
So much has he given us in power and determinative vigour that 
there are some who think that they are gods. They are the real 
totalitarians. But the truer lesson is this; as creatures, as parish- 
ioners, as Christians, we all have certain powers with which to 
rule our lives. We are not mere chess-men; we are democrats in 
the sense that we are fit and able to rule and help ourselves in 
many ways. I think Muintir na Tire, by stressing parish-conscious- 
ness and life, is bringing home that lesson to Rural Ireland. 
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THE VISUAL ARTS IN IRELAND 


JAMEs WHITE 


M ICHAIL MacLiammoir has recently referred to the lack 


of visual sensitivity in the Irish people ‘whose ears had 

always been its strongest point of aesthetic perception’. 
Naturally, the storyteller’s art had been the only one to survive 
the long enslavement. Only the “Ascendancy’ had time or money 
to dabble in the fine arts, and the very nature of the “Ascendancy’ 
clan (those who collaborated with the ruling civil service ap- 
pointed by England) led them to seek the most superficial portraits 
or stereotyped landscapes. Nevertheless, way back in our past we 
had a flourishing school of illuminators and sculptors, and it 
could not be held with much confidence that we are inherently 
colour-blind or immune to the suggestivity of lines or forms. 

It is a fact worthy of reflection that Catholic clergy and people 
instinctively reacted against the lovely Georgian styles of archi- 
tecture in which many of the towns and cities of Ireland were 
built during the past two centuries. For instance, the Hiberno- 
Romanesque style owes its popularity in no small degree to the 
fact that it resembles so little the Georgian manner and, of course, 
also because it revives the ancient pattern of Cormac’s chapel and 
other remains of the early Celtic era. It is also felt that the Royal 
Hibernian Academy carried with it into the 1920’s not only the 
taint of its origin as a facet of the life which revolved around the 
society of the Ascendancy, but possessed too, the air of decadence 
natural to an Irish society which by every artistic standard could 
only be judged as if it was situated in a suburb of London. Its 
most shining individualist, Sir William Orpen, lived in London, 
though he often visited Dublin where he taught and inspired a 
group of young painters which included Patrick Tuohy, John 
Keating and Margaret and Harry Clarke. Keating commemorated 
the deeds of those who fought in the Rising and in the Civil War, 
and then turned for subjects to the men of the West, seeking 
inspiration from a source which had served Yeats and Synge in 
the Drama. Today he is President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and he is surrounded by a group of artists who have 
retained their interest in natural representation. It is hard to see, 
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however, that there is any inherent difference between the style 
of their portraits or landscapes and tha: of the annual display in 
Burlington House. 

Only one painter emerged from the stirring years of the resur- 
gence, vigorous, different, and proclaiming a world which had 
nothing to do with the nineteenth century drawing-room: 
Jack B. Yeats, akin to Munch, the Norwegian in the manner of 
his drawing, but much purer in the classical nobility with which 
he set down his figures, essentially Irish characters with the dignity 
of gipsies who are beholden to no man for the means of their 
livelihood. The remarkable facility of this artist to depict the men 
of the fairground or circus as belonging to their setting (a setting 
which is frequently a lonely wild patch of foreshore made magic 
by an early sunrise or an evening glow) accounts, perhaps, for the 
sense of poetry and mystery so often associated with his work. The 
inexact delineation, coupled with the surfaces of mingled colours 
laid on in thick swirls of paint, completes the general impression 
of passionate absorption in his art. Words of course are mere 
echoes of the feelings which an artist arouses in those who write 
of his work; but the importance of Jack B. Yeats, as far as Irish 
art is concerned, is not simply the influence which he has had on 
his contemporaries, but is even more due to the inspiration he 
has given to a generation to turn from the subject of a picture and 
to marvel at the emotive power which colour and form can exer- 
cise on the mind when these two aspects are sensitively employed 
to suggest the poetic quality of life and nature. 

In the Municipal Gallery in Dublin there hangs a large brilliant 
painting, ‘Deposition’, by Mainie Jellet. This artist was a teacher as 
well as a painter, and she was directly inspired by the Fauves. 
Together with Evie Hone, she worked in the studios of André 
L’Héte and Albert Gleizes. The cold intellectual exploration of 
form which Gleizes has always undertaken in his canvases im- 
pressed these two women and they worked on abstract themes for 
a considerable time. Mainie Jellet, always the more scientific in 
approach, developed her style on that of Gleizes. However, during 
the closing years of her comparatively short life, she began to 
interpret religious themes or western landscapes, which usually 
contained horses or ponies, but without ever losing her interest 
in the relationship of forms as the essence of her picture. Conse- 
quently the public found a certain difficulty in accepting her 
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figures which accentuated the planes and neglected the data of 
facial expression and the rest. But the artists found in her a 
rallying point, especially those younger ones who sought to 
express their feelings in terms other than those acceptable to the 
academies. By the early thirties many young artists were managing 
to spend a season or two in such Paris studios as that of André 
L’Héte where they found the ideas which were circulating closely 
in accord with the familiar atmosphere of Mainie Jellet. By this 
time, too, the pictures of Jack B. Yeats began to have their 
effect on the general public, and it was gradually becoming clear 
that there was more to painting than the mere implication of its 
recognisable figures. Interest in modernist tendencies quickly 
spread and the disciples of Mainie Jellet and Evie Hone soon came 
to dominate the scene and to form the nucleus of a school. 

It is not yet possible to claim for Ireland an individual school of 

ainting akin to that associated with the dramatic movement of 
which the Abbey Theatre was the centre, but it is evident that the 
painters now occupy the most dominant place in the artistic life 
of the country. The main groups are all a nose in ‘the middle of 
the road’, for the extreme points of invention find little sympathy 
in a land which specialises in moderation and fears its satirists. 
By far the greater number of the painters, and practically all the 
sculptors, stand foursquare with nature, and it is by selection and 
omission that they achieve a degree of originality, rather than by 
the distortion of the images which inspire them. Most of them 
have made their pictorial language distinctive by the development 
of a colour range which is challenging because its source is the 
gaiety of France although it is used to symbolise the Irish scene. 
Nora McGuinness, Frances Kelly, George Campbell and Fergus 
O’Ryan come to mind as four artists who could be considered as 
realists with little in common except the fact that each pursues an 
individual line. 

A second group, which seems to bear some relation to the 
advanced painters in Scotland, endeavours to create forms which 
evoke the atmosphere and emotion which they seck. They still 
maintain a close connection with reality, because they never 
leave one in doubt as to their subject matter. Father Hanlon, for 
instance, draws on a series of facets in nature which seem to him 
to evoke the flowerlike delicacy or childlike purity of the Virgin 
and rearranges his symbols to make a Madonna which conforms 
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more to the painter’s artistic sense than to the illustrative tradition. 
Daniel O’Neill or Colin Middleton, both influenced by Yeats, 
provoke a splendid surface quality and a distinguished colour har- 
mony to illuminate the imaginative figures drawn direct from the 
Ulster region of biblical Protestantism (Middleton) or from fantasy 
(O’Neill). One could make a long list of such derivations, but for 
reasons of space one is forced just to mention Nano Reid, Anne 
Yeats, Gerard Dillon, Eugene Judge, Doreen Vanston, Elizabeth 
Rivers and Cecil Salkeld. 

Finally there are the artists who violently rearrange or distort 
the recognisable data or ignore as far as possible the symbols which 
can be related to things known.... Louis Le Brocquoy is the 
most skilful craftsman we possess, and his Adler-like compositions 
are exquisitely smooth canvases which seem far too often to be 
perversely obscure. Thurloe Connolly persuades us to accept his 
pure abstractions by the power of his colours and the integrated 
complexity of his cubes and triangles which often contain a clue 
to his vague sources. 

In the sphere of stained glass we claim a school of our own 
which appears to emerge superior to, and independent of, any 
other working in this medium. About the time of the first world 
war Harry Clarke and Michael Healy began a tradition of design 
based on line as it is used in fine lithography, but supported by a 
quality of colour so rich and clear that their windows bear a 
startling air of enchanted brilliance. Both of them employed the 
convention of letting into their planes of colour a series of minute 
lights which gave sparkle and life to the whole conception. Their 
many imitators have tended to match their technical effects 
without possessing the genius necessary to provide the work with 
an original design and conception. 

It was not until Evie Hone’s work became well-known that 
the more calm and devout quality of the masters of the Gothic 
windows was remembered in Ireland. She does not sacrifice any 
of the warmth and brilliance of colour of the Clarke school, but 
she has altogether ignored the device of breaking up surfaces with 
pinholes of light made by aciding on the glass. Her designs are 
simpler and her leadlines cut across the design so ruthlessly that 
once again the viewer recaptures the delightful pleasure of looking 
through an abstract pattern at a glorious symphony of colour 
expressive of a simple pictorial subject clearly depicted. 
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It is not difficult to account for this fluency of invention and 
craftsmanship when one remembers the marvellous wealth of 
illuminated manuscripts which has been left us by our ancient 
scholars. It would not be surprising if we could claim in the same 
way an original group of sculptors. The fact remains, however, 
that although we supplied England with many of her most 
popular Victorian carvers (witness the Albert Memorial in Hyde 
Park) this is not possible. Indeed, many a claim is made for the 
classical purity of some of our monuments, but surely there is a 
creak in the boards of every structure which does not express its 
own period in a contemporary idiom. 

Albert Power was an artist of great personal individuality, and 
time and again he succeeded in making a straightforward project 
with the inexplicable quality of originality. Never, one feels, did 
he suggest a distinctive style or attempt to make his forms in 
themselves expressions of the ideas underlying their obvious 
external implication. Today a few young artists like Seamus 
Murphy, Lawrence Campbell and Peter Grant have felt their 
way into the current European tradition without losing personal 
expression, and two others, Hilary Heron and Oisin O’Kelly have 
broken new ground. Hilary Heron goes boldly for the expressive 
harmony of forms. Oisin O’Kelly on the other hand borrows the 
somewhat primitive styles of the early Celtic stonecarvers. 

It is not yet possible to point directly to the qualities and 
distinctive features which make for a national school in Ireland. 
It is at least easy to see that the imagination of a people stimulated 
by a very active practice of the Catholic faith, and their traditional 
love of fantasy and mystery, together with a reaction against the 
greyness of the land consequent on climatic conditions, are factors 
which make for the easy absorption of the styles current in France 
in the first quarter of this century. These borrowings of styles are 
a direct consequence of the political conditions which delayed the 
natural reaction against the trompe l’eil school. The important 
factor, however, is that a natural, one might almost call it a 
defensive, nationalist consciousness of an ancient tradition is 
enabling the more inventive artists to absorb without imitating, 
to be influenced without sacrificing individuality, and above all 
to retain that sense of proportion which never overlooks the 
object of art, which is to produce a work impressed with the 
thoughts, ideas and emotions of the maker. 
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Ir Is PART, perhaps, of the Irish paradox that the most venerable of 
English Catholic reviews should take its name from Dublin. And the 
latest number of the Dublin Review (fourth quarter, 1950) presents as 
usual a wide variety of informed comment, from a masterly review of 
The English Catholics, 1850-1950 by Christopher Dawson to a study 
of Christianity in Abyssinia, from an essay on contemporary Catholic 
thought in France by Gaétan Bernoville to a re-assessment of Ruskin 
by Arnold Lunn. The Dublin has never made the mistake of supposing 
that the Catholic voice is only likely to be heard if it is concealed under 
a fashionable falsetto. As truly today as under Daniel O’Connell it is 
solid but readable, and if only in its name it represents one of our larger 
debts to Ireland. 

OF IrisH Periopicats, Studies (now in its thirty-ninth volume) carries 
the heaviest weight. It reflects, as it should, the special scholarly pre- 
occupations of Ireland, and its articles on Irish history and poetry are 
always authoritative. But it finds room for general articles, too, such 
as the controversial, but excellently argued, study of von Hiigel by 
Humphrey Johnson in its latest issue. 


Tue Irish Rosary has been long established, and it is an excellent 
example of the ‘popular’ review which leavens the lump of doctrine 
with short stories and lighter articles. It has for years been notable for 
the perspicuity of its editorial comments, and its recent Christmas 
number is as vigorous as ever. The section, ‘Doctrine and Life’, which 
has been a feature of the Irish Rosary for some time, is now to take on 
a separate existence as a review under that name, and it is to be hoped 
that it will continue its work of enriching popular piety with the 
resources of theology. 

MaynoorH, as one might expect, is the home of several reviews. The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, now in its eighty-sixth year, is in one sense a 
professional organ for the clergy, including as it does Roman docu- 
ments and authoritative answers to questions in Theology, Canon Law 
and the Liturgy. But it includes articles of wider intezest also, such as 
those on Dr Joad and the R.L.Stevenson centenary in the December 
number. Christus Rex, ‘an Irish quarterly journal of Sociology’, has 
done much to forward Catholic social teaching, and its expert articles 
on contemporary affairs are of consistently high standard. The most 
recent of Maynooth reviews, The Furrow, is perhaps the most actual 
in emphasis. It might be described as a monthly of pastoral theology, 
and it is wide awake to the opportunities that await the Church in the 
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modern world. It has already published a valuable symposium on “The 
Irish in Britain’, and it announces a forthcoming symposium on 


‘Preaching’ which should be of practical value. 


Or Irish CaTHOLIC Weekes, The Irish Catholic and The Standard are 
both well known. Of recent years they have shown an increasing 
appreciation of the wide territory which a Catholic newspaper should 
explore, and reviews of books and films, as well as the customary 
news items, are regular features. 


Lrrerary Reviews in Ireland have had, as elsewhere, a difficult time, 
but The Bell and Envoy compare very favourably with what England 
or America, with their tn greater resources, are able to produce. 
The Bell, silent for a while, has begun to ring again under the editorship 
of Peadar O’Donnell, and no one is likely to find its tones soporific. 
In its December issue an Ulster Protestant minister answers the charge 
of ‘bigotry’, Denis Johnston continues his diary of the war years, Roger 
McHugh discusses the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and Ireland, L. A. G. 
Strong provides a characteristic short story, and there are poems by 
Roy McFadden and others. Envoy, ‘a review of literature and art’, is 
consciously, not to say self-consciously, aware of its responsibilities, 
and its latest number includes a list of subjects which it will not deal 
with, e.g. ‘Borstals and gaols’, ‘Holidays in Ireland’ and “The Jansenistic 
Irish’, In fact: ‘literary value, literary value’ is its theme. Despite these 
warnings, Envoy manages to attract such writers as Christopher Sykes, 
Arland Ussher and Patrick Kavanagh, and in its December number an 
excellent article on ‘Religious Art in Ireland’ is accompanied by some 


unfamiliar and beautiful illustrations. 


Tue IMAGE OF Our Lapy OF YOUGHAL, a medieval ivory now venerated 
in the Dominican Priory church at Cork, is the subject of a learned 
study by Urban Flanagan, o.p. in the Journal of the Cork Historical and 
Archaeological Society (1950). Fr Flanagan discusses the legends which 
surround the origin of this lovely carving and its eventful history, and 
his article is enriched by excellent photographs. 


The Capucuin ANNuAL goes on from height to height of excellence: 
the world-wide esteem in which it is held, is only due recompense for 
the lavish courage of Fr Senan, and of the printers, John English of 
Wexford. 


Special mention must be made of the Basil Clancy Publications: the 
monthly Hibernia has long had a fine record in gauging trends in 
Ireland, and promises, now that the scope has been enlarged, to enhance 
that record; Junior Digest is the most stimulating magazine of its kind; 
the firm’s brochures are attractive and intelligent. 


ALDATE. 
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Tue THEOLOGY OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER. By E. N. Mozley. (A. & C. 

Black; 7s. 6d.) 

Tue IDeA OF THE Hoty. By Rudolf Otto. Translated by J. W. Harvey. 

Second Edition. (Oxford; 10s. 6d.) 

THe UNIVERSAL CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY. By A. K. Clarke. 

(Faber; 8s. 6d.) ' 

REVELATION AND THE MODERN Wor p. By L. S. Thornton, c.R. 

(Dacre Press; 30s.) 

The most significant development, many would contend, in 
Protestant theology this century has been the reaction from Liberal 
modes of interpretation. To the modern it appears only too clear that 
the basic, though often unconscious, criterion employed by his 
predecessors of the last century is only too frequently derived from 
Goethe rather than from the Scriptures. The ability of the modern to 
see this, and one is speaking of a seeing by the natural man and not in 
the fulness of faith, is due to the breakdown and death of Liberal 
Europe in 1914. The ferment, dislocation and insecurity, intellectual, 
moral and social, which have ensued have at least made it possible for 
the theologian to see the Liberal experiment from the outside and to 
criticise its presuppositions: not that Pius IX did not do this in the very 
heyday of Liberal power. 

The breakdown was not without its effect on the Protestant theo- 
logians, and although the voices of the anti-Liberal prophets, such as 
Kierkegaard and Marx, were kept well in the background at first, the 
publication of Dr Schweitzer’s “Quest of the Historic Jesus’ in 1906 
was the first clear sign that Protestant, and by that is meant above all 
German, theology was about to turn a somersault. Dr Schweitzer’s merit 
was that he forced the learned world to remember the eschatological 
teaching of Christ; his defect that he presented only a fragment of the 
Gospel. Colonel Mozley in his Theology of Albert Schweitzer sets out 
Schweitzer’s position by means of an ordered series of quotations from 
his works. His book will be useful for the general alee who has not 
the time or the inclination to consult the originals. Dr Schweitzer has 
written an epilogue to this book, but it cannot be said that it adds 
anything to our knowledge. 

In the developing reaction to Liberal Theology Barth’s Epistle to the 
Romans and Rudolf Otto’s The Idea of the Holy are perhaps the most 
important works. The latter is an analysis of the feeling of the numinous, 
as an objective reality, and though there is much in it to which a 
Thomist must take exception, it is undoubtedly one of the few valuable 
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works on the subject, and for this reason the second edition of 
J. W. Harvey’s translation is welcome. 

Of late years Protestant theologians, while drawing on anthropological 
data, as Otto did to such effect, have tended to appeal to, and to re- 
consider, traditional theological positions and formulation in a manner 
which would have seemed incredible fifty years ago. This tendency, 
which owes so much to Barth and Brunner, is illustrated in a pleasant 
little book intended for sixth forms by Miss A. K. Clarke called 
The Universal Character of Christianity, which, while it presents some 
interesting evidence from comparative religion, does not fail to stress 
the unique character and claims of Christianity. 

On a much deeper level, and addressing himself to a more theologi- 
cally minded audience, Dr L. S. Thornton, in his Revelation and the 
Modern World, attempts to face the problems of the relation of the 
Old Testament to the New, of the special revelation in scripture to the 
wider revelation in the order of creation and again of scripture to 
Church tradition. This is a book, of which every page merits careful 
consideration, and it illustrates the influence of modern studies in 
comparative religion in its insistence that the Scriptures must be 
interpreted in terms of their own mental world, and of Anglican 
traditionalism in its extensive and illuminating use of St Irenaeus. It 
must be admitted, however, that the author’s style is often unnecessarily 
cumbersome and that the question of the authority of the Christian 
community in its relation to revelation is left vague. 

IAN HIsLop, O.?. 


Tue Diwacue, THE EpIsTLE OF BARNABAS, THE EPISTLES AND THE 
MARTYRDOM OF ST POLYCARP, THE FRAGMENTS OF PapiAs, THE 
Epistle OF Diocnetus. Translated by James A. Kleist, s.j. (Ancient 
Christian Writers, No. 6. Mercier Press, Cork; 15s.) 

St Aucusting. The Greatness of the Soul, and The Teacher. Translated 
by Joseph M. Colleran, c.ss.r. (A.C.W. No. 9. Newman Press, 
Maryland; $3.) 

St Aucusting. The City of God. Bks. i-vii. Translated by D. B. 
Zema, s.J. and G. G. Walsh, s.j. (Fathers of the Church, New 
York; n.p.) 

NICETA OF REMESIANA, SULPICIUS SEVERUS, VINCENT OF LERINS, 
Prosper OF Aquitaine. Translated by G. G. Walsh, s.j., B. M. 
Peebles, R. E. Morris, J. R. O’Donnell, c.s.B. (Fathers of the 
Church, New York.) 

St Bast. Ascetical Works. Translated by Sister M. Monica Wagner, 
c.s.c. (Fathers of the Church, New York). 

These five volumes present an instructive contrast in editorial 
method. The series Ancient Christian Writers has shown, in every 
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volume so far published, the care of the General Editors to maintain 
a uniformly high standard; introductions, translations and notes have 
been prorscion good, and the choice of texts for the series intelligent 
and enterprising. As a result we have books like those under review. 
The first presents conveniently in one volume a group of shorter, but 
immensely important, Christian texts with which every student of 
early Church history should be familiar, but which have not been 
available hitherto in a good, one-volume translation, with adequate 
notes, at a reasonable price. This, with Dr Kleist’s edition of the letters 
of St Clement and St Ignatius in the same series, might well become 
the standard work for those who do not need to know the original 
Greek. The second volume contains two minor works of St Augustine 
without much interest for the general reader, the De Quantitate Animae 
and the De Magistro. Both are philosophical dialogues of considerable 
intrinsic interest, and the latter especially influenced scholastic thinkers 
of the Middle Ages, notably St Thomas. It is important in the history 
of scholastic vocabulary; and raore than one student of semantics has 
drawn attention to its place in the study of language. This edition at 
last makes it easily accessible. 


What is immediately obvious in the series Fathers of the Church is 
the lack of good general editing. There appears to be no consistent 
pies to which individual translators have to conform. As a result we 

ave, in the same volume, careful, scholarly work, like Dr Peebles’ 
translation of the writings of Sulpicius Severus which is accompanied 
by a good introduction, os and notes, side by side with such 
a meagre thing as Dr Walsh’s text of Niceta of Remesiana; and the 
translations of Vincent of Lerins’s Commonitoria and Prosper of Aqui- 
taine’s De Gratia Dei, which are better than the one and not so good 
as the other. The index is a casual recognition of the desirability a 
a thing in such a book, and strengthens a suspicion that most of those 
concerned in this enterprise are possibly not giving it much of their 
time and attention. Dr Walsh and Dr Zema give the same impression 
in their translation of the De Civitate Dei. The translation, in the 
chapters which have been examined closely, appears clumsy and not as 
faith ful as it should be; it is certainly not the finished work which 
might be expected from the translators’ known competence. 


St Basil’s ascetical works appear in a very readable translation. The 
volume contains the Morals and the Long Rules in full, the generally 
recognised shorter ascetical works, and a number of homilies. A 
translation of these works of one of the great monastic founders is a 
valuable addition to current religious publications. Here again, how- 
ever, the editorial weakness appears. No distinction is made between 
what is indubitably St Basil’s work, and what is questionable; the 
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introduction is flimsy, the index useless, and the general reader for 
whom the book must be designed is not helped by a single note, 
biblical references excepted. 

These things are the more regrettable as there is so much evidence 
that those responsible for the series could do better. Dr Peebles, who 
is a member of the Editorial Board, presents a more satisfactory 
edition of Sulpicius Severus than the one hitherto available in English. 
The translations of Basii and Prosper of Aquitaine fill gaps at last, and 
we must be grateful for them. The Augustine volume will be bought 
by many; if for no other reason, because it has an introductory essay of 
nearly ninety pages, on the City of God, by Professor Gilson. The fact 
that there are such good things in the series only deepens dissatisfaction 
with the general editing. The Ancient Christian Writers series is clearly 
inspired by scholars. There is sometimes more than its pretentious 
binding 4 gold, blue and maroon, to suggest that the other series is 
primarily a business venture; and yet it would be ungracious to end 
on a note of complaint. It is a sign of hope for the future if translations 
of the Fathers of the Church are an attractive business proposition in 
America. We can envy American Catholics these two series, and regret 
that post-war economy makes them difficult to obtain here. 

ANTHONY Ross, 0.P. 


Watter Dantet’s Lire of Aitrep Aspot oF RigvAuLx. Edited by 

F. M. Powicke. (Nelson’s Medieval Classics; 15s.) 

The life of St Ailred, by his friend and disciple Walter Daniel, is 
one of the most informative documents in English Cistercian history, 
and one of the loveliest things in monastic literature. Its pages show 
clearly and vividly the great Cistercian who made his abbey “a strong- 
hold for the sustaining of the weak’, of which it could be said that 
above all else this was its glory: that it taught ‘tolerance of the infirm 
and compassion with others in their necessities’. Ailred’s own life is a 
moving story of the triumph of charity over more than ordina 
a and psychological difficulties. When, towards the end of the 

iography, we read that the three books which he kept always by him 
in his cell were the Psalter, the Gospel of St John and the Confessions 
of St Augustine, there comes a sense of satisfaction: there is the ancestry 
to which he plainly belongs. 

This new edition of his biography is admirable in every way. The 
introduction of nearly a hundred pages gives all the information about 
the author, the history of the text, and the events in Ailred’s life known 
from other sources, which readers could expect. Latin text and English 
translation are given on opposite pages. The translation has the 
freeness necessary to catch the spirit of the —— whose depth of 
feeling it excellently conveys. Those who are familiar with previous 
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volumes in this series know the high standard of book production 
maintained by the publishers. 

There are a few changes which might be made, in reprints of what 
will become a standard edition. On p. xciii, disputetio should be 
disputatio; two letters have been dropped at the end of line 6, on p. 18 
of the Latin text; on p. 45, ‘truth there was’ should read ‘has.’ The use of 
the word ‘dogma’ on p. xix is anachronistic, as the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception had not been defined in St Bernard’s day. 
‘Palaestra’ on p. 12 might be better translated by fending. 
On p. 18, the translation of uotum suum firmauit professione literali is not 
only awkward, but surely misses the point. Ailred was ratifying by a 
final profession the offering of himself which he had made at the 
beginning of the year of novitiate. It may be that the translation of the 
sentence on p. 27, which refers to ratio as membrum quoddam veritatis 
also misses something. Is Walter Daniel not referring to reason as the 
instrument, the organon of truth: This seems to agree better with the 
rest of the sentence. 

ANTHONY Ross, 0.P. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE AUSTIN CANONS AND THEIR INTRODUCTION INTO 

ENGLAND. By J. C. Dickinson. (S.P.C.K.; 20s.) 

Mr Dickinson has not written a book that makes easy reading; but he 
has gone a long way to fill a gap in our knowledge of medieval 
religious life. Unlike other religious orders, the Austin Canons derive 
from no single founder. A curious result of modern research is to 
establish the fact that Canons Regular had been organised in most 
European countries long before any of them began to claim St Augus- 
tine as their founder. They looked back rather to the example of 
primitive Christian fervour which they found in Acts iv, 32; the 
precepts of monastic life which are contained in Augustine’s Ep. 211 
were not commonly remembered as the Regula Augustini. Indeed, the 
example of Augustine’s own episcopal life seems to have had little 
practical effect after his death: the disasters of which the Vandal 
invasion was the first presage destroyed all hope of a continuous 
monastic tradition. The influence of the Regula Augustini, though it can 
be traced in certain passages of the Benedictine rule and in the sixth- 
century Regula Tarnatensis, does not make itself widely felt until the 
end of the eleventh century. In an elaborate Appendix, Mr Dickinson 
sets forth the rival theories of Mandonnet and Dom Lambot as to the 
early history of the Regula Augustini; he himself favours Dom Lambot’s 
conclusions. 

Austin Canons, as distinct from earlier half-secular Canons, are 
distinguished by three characteristic observances: in theory, and omy 
in practice, they are in holy orders, they live a full common life 
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(including renunciation of private property), and they follow the Rule 


of St Augustine. Earlier communities, such as the Canons whom 
Bishop Chrodegang of Metz organised in the eighth century, were not 
—- to renounce private property and were permitted a measure of 
individual life within the cloister. These earlier Canons were some- 
times termed canonici regulares: hence a confusion that has led many 
writers astray. The more austere and monastic type of community 
owes its origin (so Mr Dickinson believes) to the revival of religious 
fervour in northern Italy during the early eleventh century. St 
Romuald, founder of the Camaldolese monks, is connected indirectly 
with their appearance, since he inspired the great zeal of St Peter 
Damian—the chief patron of the Canons Regular during the Hilde- 
brandine reform. His De communi vita canonicorum states the new ideal 
vigorously; and we know that Hildebrand, not yet Gregory VII, 
fought strenuously for the more austere type of organisation at the 
Roman synod of 1059. 


Canons Regular, so Hildebrand tells us himself, were in his time 
chiefly centred in the neighbourhood of Rome—though France could 
already claim the great community of St Ruf near Avignon, founded 
in 1039. The development in France and the Empire is rapid during the 
second half of this century; they were everywhere champions of the 
new Roman reforms. In England the first foundation, according to 
tradition, was at St Botolph’s, Colchester, founded, c. 1095; with its 
daughter-house at Aldgate, founded soon after. St Anselm was here 
the great patron; in northern England, Archbishop Thurstan of York. 
Development was rapid, especially under Henry I. The greatest number 
of houses was concentrated in the eastern counties; but a peculiarly 
English congregation, founded by St Gilbert of eisai omg was 
centred in the north-east. Premonstratensians, Arroasians and Canons 
of St Victor were on the whole less numerous. The last-named congre- 
gation had only one important house at St Augustine’s, Bristol. 


Much of this book is devoted to the important question of the extent 
to which these new Austin Canons took an active part in parochial 
work. Mr Dickinson is, on the whole, cautious in his conclusions. The 
positive evidence is slight, and it seems certain that many monasteries 
must have owned more churches than they could possibly supply with 

astors. The Lateran Council of 1179 ordained that there must be at 
east two or three Canons resident in such out-lying churches: it was 
often more convenient to appoint a vicar, who owed obedience to the 
bishop in spirituals but was dependent on the monastery in temporals. 
Carlisle is the only diocesan see organised round an Augustinian 
community: the English tradition of Benedictine rule was exception- 
ally strong. Once the rule of St Augustine had been accepted as 
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commonly binding on all Canons Regular, as had happened by the 
eatly twelfth century, the life of the Canons was essentially a monastic 
life; their apostolate primarily of prayer, penance and good example. 
But their ideal was moderate: they are a compromise between the 
austerity of Benedictine or Cistercian monasticism and the life of 
ordinary secular priests with cure of souls. 

AUBREY GWYNN, S.J. 


MysTERY MAN, OR THE CATHOLIC Priest EXPLAINED. By Aloysius 

Roche. (Burns, Oates; 10s. 6d.) 

SHEPHERDS IN THE Misr. By E. Boyd Barrett. (Burns, Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

These two books deal with ‘the salt of the earth’, and both break new 
ground in dcing so, though from very different angles. Fr Roche’s 
book aims at giving the laity some idea of what it takes to become and 
to be a priest; that of Fr Boyd Barrett is an appeal to priests and the 
laity alike for a more sympathetic approach to priests who lapse from 
the high vocation to which God has called them. 

The introduction to Mystery Man disclaims any special competence 
of the author to deal with his subject adequately. Yet he has not done 
too badly. He gives us a brief picture of the beginnings and develop- 
ment of the priesthood; a more detailed one of the various qualities 
that the aspirant to the priesthood must have and of the rigorous 
discipline under which these qualities are tested and brought to greater 
perfection; and finally, and on a somewhat ‘meandering’ canvas, he 
shows us aspects of the life—and trials—of the priest when ‘after 
ordination.... he turns his back upon the up-to-the-minute conven- 
iences of the seminary in which he has lived for years.... (and) is 
posted off to some rough and tumble locality where things may be 
anything but up-to-the-minute.’ The quotation may enable readers 
who are not already familiar with Fr Roche’s style to see with what 
verve and candour he writes; and that they may be enabled to agree 
or disagree with the criticism that the book lapses into flippancy 
occasionally, as though the author suddenly remembered that he was 
supposed to be catering for popular taste. One other criticism: the 
concluding chapter takes the 3 of a plea to the laity to make more 
allowance for the frailties and shortcomings of priests: the priest, after 
all, is a human being, and though placed in a state of perfection, must 
not be expected to behave as if he were a disembodied spirit. But is not 
this to raiss the point of many lay ‘bitternesses’: Very few people are 
so foolish as to look for or require disembodiment. But what does 
cause them to marvel once in a while is the mysterious disappearance 
from many priests of the rudimentary and commonplace courtesy 
which the normal human being usually possesses; they do not find it 
easy to account for that part of, or rather that lack in, their ‘mystery 
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man’s’ make-up. But, then, treatment of that really belongs, I suppose, 
to a book meant for priests alone. 

Fr Boyd Barrett’s book is the ‘little masterpiece’ that the blurb 
claims it to be. The writing is beautiful, the question of lapsed priests 
handled with much delicacy, and the whole tenor is very inspiring. 
The author uses his own story and experiences skilfully in making 
this moving appeal for the Stray Shepherd who is desperately in need 
of something ee we can give him and who yearns for, and badly 
needs, our friendly affection, or at least our trust. 

LEONARD BOYLE, 0.?. 


Tue CamsripcGe History ofr Potanp—from the origins to Sobieski. 
Edited by W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Penson, O. Halecki and R. 
Dyboski. (Cambridge University Press; 42s.) 

Borper OF Euvropg. By Adam Zoltowski. With a Foreword by Sir 
Ernest Barker, F.B.A., D.LITT. (Hollis and Carter; 20s.) 

A Cambridge History of a particular country or European period is 
intended to be a reliable reference book on general facts which the 
political thinker, the historian, or the interpreter of cultural phenomena, 
may need to illustrate his thesis or clinch his argument. As the forcible 
separation of Eastern Europe from the rest of the Continent is at the 
origin of most of our preoccupations of today, and the re-integration 
of this lost part of Christendom may be the motive of many future 
actions, it is timely that an authoritative reference book should be made 
available to the English student. 

This Cambridge History of Poland, which closes with the reign of John 
Sobieski—that is, with the last phase of Poland’s greatness and her 
influence in Europe, which was followed in the succeeding XVIIIth 
century by a process of disintegration, thus making her a passive 
quantity in European affairs instead of an active factor—fulfils all the 
requirements of academic historiography. It is uncontroversial and 
contains all the facts that the reader, even the specialist reader, could 
safely forget or leave on the reference shelves. Yet, as Professor Halecki, 
the author of a recent and original meditation on the scope and the 
limits of European history, is one of the editors, it is somewhat dis- 
appointing to see that che English and Polish historians who compiled 
the volume did not take the trouble to reduce the facts of eight long 
centuries of Polish history to a few common principles which would 
have been familiar to a cultured European. From 963 to 1696 Kings 
follow Kings, battles follow battles and treaty follows treaty without 
any division into such periods as the non-Polish reader could identify. 
There are a few very learned disquisitions on artistic and cultural 
monuments, and here and there the relation of Poland to the general 
European context is competently established (at the time of the 
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Renaissance, the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation) but one 
would have liked a few glimpses into the evolution of the particular 
social structure—in many ways different from that of Western Europe 
—and textual quotations showing the politics and the thought of 
Poland in the language of the time: Polish history from the perspective 
of those who lived in it, rather than from that of our century, inter- 
preted in the language of our day. 

A concluding chapter or a Foreword could usefully have summarised 
the few main trends which characterise in varying degrees the individual 
periods of Polish history. The first period, beginning with conversion 
to Christianity in the Xth century, comprises the consolidation of the 
state and its defence against the Mongol invasions from Asia. The second 
is characterised by the tendency to establish an East-European power 
in combination with other states—Hungary and Bohemia—throughout 
the XIVth and XVth centuries. The third period can perhaps be best 
characterised by the XVIth and XVIIth century Polish drive towards 
the Baltic Sea, and ends with the ultimate failure to consolidate the 
Polish position there, which fell temporarily to Sweden and more 
permanently to Russia. Meanwhile, Poland was throughout the 
X Ith and XVIIth centuries involved in the rivalry between Austria 
and France. At certain moments, she was very near to a close alliance 
with the Habsburg Empire, at others she was an ally of France. The 
Polish nobility were unwilling to sacrifice its privileges within the 
framework of an Empire, or else, and this was probably more often 
the case, they were anxious to avoid further Turkish wars to which the 
Habsburg alliance would have condemned Poland. For a short while 
in the XVIth century, a remarkable Polish ruler, Stephen Batory, 
conceived the idea of uniting Poland and Russia and reuniting the 
Slav schismatics to Rome. 

Professor Zoltowski’s book is a competent guide to Polish history, 
although one would have preferred less theoretical abstractions on 
‘Geopolitics’ in the style of German science. He shows with considerable 
learning the fact that Poland in the moments of her greatness was a 
supra-national system comprising Lithuania and Prussia, and not a 
national sovereign state in the sense of the peace-makers of 1919. One 
member of this old Polish confederation, Prussia, became a European 
power, while the confederation itself was slowly dissolved in the 
XVIlIth century. By a curious paradox, the national conscience awoke 
in Poland at a moment when the state broke down. 


It is hardly necessary to re-state the Polish case against domination 
by Soviet Russia, which is accepted by all those who hope for the 
restoration of Christian Europe. Yet restoration in itself is never 
successful, nor‘is it desirable. One would like to feel that learned Poles 
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like Professor Zoltovski were gradually freeing their minds of the 
romantic nationalism of the last century and using their exile to revise 
such concepts which do not help the future. The ultimate problem is 
to re-integrate Russia into Christendom, not to create a wall against it. 
BELA MENCZER. 


Consort OF Taste 1830-1870. By John Steegman. (Sidgwick and 

Jackson; 25s.) 

The Festival of Britain will certainly be seized upon by topically- 
aware publishers as a selling peg on which to hang reach-me-downs 
on the Great Exhibition of a hundred years ago. We shall be well 
served if the rest of the garments on this line are as amply cut and well 
tailored as Mr Steegman’s. 

His is a picture of the artistic mentality of the period rather than an 
account of the actual achievement of the Exhibition itself, but we are 
made conscious throughout the book of the Exhibition as the great 
totem pole of significance. I doubt whether its influence was quite as 
strong as the author suggests. 

Taking two decades on either side of 1851, Mr Steegman has in all 
cool and unbiased honesty presented the taste of the period evaluated, 
not by our standards, but by its own; with the result that, whereas 
we were inclined to the popular belief that nothing artistically good, 
except for a few knick-kracks, ever came out of Victoria’s reign, after 
reading Mr Steegman we are converted to the idea that it was a period 
of feverish artistic activity. 

It is true, of course, that Prince Albert was collecting the Italian 
Primitives—a private taste then which has become a public passion 
now. Eastlake laid the foundations of our international National 
Gallery. The Nazarenes, and afterwards the Pre-Raphaelites, lifted 
our art out of its material grave. Lord Lindsay wrote his prodigious 
History of Christian Art, which may have dated but has never been 
surpassed. Paxton designed and made the first modern building, 

refiguring the experiments of another century in the Crystal Palace, 
an Be deipeetidihens structure which housed a fully-grown elm-tree 
in full leaf as well as the Exhibition itself.) 

The development of interest in the more spiritual aspect of the arts 
presented worrying problems to the Victorians—how to appreciate 
the wonderful Madonnas of the early Italian painters and yet at the 
same time to steer clear of mariolatry seems to have been ticklish. The 
a by embracing medievalism, were in terrible danger 

tom Romanism, and Pugin, so careful on most occasions, made a 
tactical error in presenting a crucifix to the 1851 exhibition. 
Iris CONLAY. 
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THe Novet IN France. By Martin Turnell. (Hamish Hamilton; 18s.) 
This book is a valuable contribution to the study of French literature. 
Obviously the fruit of years of work, it displays a wide knowledge 
of the subject rarely granted to English critics. Mr Turnell bases his 
critical method on the best in French tradition. Instead of presenting 
the somewhat abstract enumeration which one might expect in a book 
of this length on such a subject, Mr Turnell limits himself to a study 
of typical novelists (Mme de la Fayette, Laclos, Constant, Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Proust), and even, in some cases, to certain charac- 
teristic novels. Any such list is, naturally, controversial; one may, for 
instance, regret that Frangois Mauriac is not included. The choice, 
however, must remain an individual matter. This method has, of 
course, the defects of its qualities: French criticism has a tendency to 
be better in analysis than in synthesis; this seems to apply, admittedly 
to a very limited extent, to Mr Turnell’s book; for example, his 
approach to La Princesse de Cléves, admirable from a stylistic view- 
point, appears rather over-simplified when dealing with the general 
trend of the novel. On the other hand, Mr Turnell’s generalisations on 
French literature and style are, even if we occasionally disagree, 
invariably stimulating; sometimes they are masterly as, to mention 
but one instance, his remarks on the use of the adjective (pp. 223-4). 


Mr Turnell’s main preoccupation is with the evolution of the 
language of the novel. One may, at times, be inclined to cavil at his 
dismissal of Romantic prose as ‘large and blurred effects’, but the 
admirable analysis of that prose in his study on Flaubert reveals his 
awareness of the new elements which, despite its flaws as a medium, it 
introduced into French. 


The numerous quotations from the novels, given in French and 
followed by a seiiain, are analysed from the stylistic, psychological 
and personal view-points, and the whole is placed against the wider 
backcloth of French life. Only copious extracts could do justice to the 
insight which provides us here with the purest critical delight. Mr 
Turnell’s books shows what a wonderful instrument is the French 
explication method when properly handled. He reveals unsuspected 
aspects of novels with which we thought ourselves reasonably familiar, 
and we return to them with infinitely greater understanding. 


It might be argued that Mr Turnell does not deal sufficiently with the 
moral and social implications of the novel. It appears unfair, however, 
to rewrite a book mentally, and then to criticise the original for its 
non-conformity with its somewhat intangible rival. We should be 
suitably grateful for what we receive: a work which is, perhaps, the 
finest piece of scholarly criticism of French literature ever written in 
English. K.O'F. 
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THe Mystery OF THE CHARITY OF JOAN OF Arc. By Charles Péguy. 

Translated by Julian Green. (Hollis and Carter; 12s. 6d.) 

Charles Péguy, born in Orléans in 1873, came of an ancestry of 
vine-dressers, ‘patient ancestors.... sturdy-footed ancestors, the men 
gnarled like vine-stocks.... the women rolling their big fat bundles 
of linen in their barrows, the women washing by the river.’ His 
widowed mother earned a hard living by sna straw chairs, his 
grandmother, who could not read, filled his mind with traditional lore. 
Once a week at catechism, ‘our young curates told us exactly the 
—_ of what we were taught by our young student-masters.’ The 
education of those days—primary schools, scholarships to lycées in 
Orléans and Paris—turned fim as a young Normalien into an ardent 
socialist and professed atheist; yet the faith was an integral part of the 
way of life he loved, a fundamental part of his own vibrant ideals, of 
his devotion to truth and to France. 

His first independently published work (in 1897) was a great trilogy 
on her whom we now call St Joan: Joan the little peasant girl, Joan 
tortured by the sin and suffering around her, Joan docile to her Voices, 
the lover of France, the brave fighter, the deliverer of his city of 
Orléans, the martyr of the Trial. When, by 1910, in the stress and 
disillusionments of life, he had recovered faith in the Church, he came 
back to her, and published the Mystére. He wrote about that time: ‘It 
has been given to me.... to put whatever a man can put of himself 
into representing the fourteen or fifteen mysteries, the single mystery, 
of the life and the vocation and the holiness and the martyrdom of the 
panne saint I think that ever was.’ Two long conversations, separated 

y a long monologue, are full of penetrating, even agonising, medita- 
tions on the distress of the human condition and on Christ’s redemptive 
suffering. Only Péguy’s conception of Our Lady seems to fall short: 
she is so purely human that she ‘weeps and weeps’ for three days and 
three eek during the Passion. 

Anyone approaching Péguy in this Mystere for the first time should 
read the Foreword carefully. His incisive style at first sight seems 
repetitive; but each new phrase adds something, until the sense is bit 
by bit driven home. Every word is important. The translator has done 
his work well, but is sometimes too literal. Péguy’s grammar is not 
really so strange as it is made to appear when the ordinary emphatic 
moi is translated me; or les uns, les autres by the ones, the others. 

Mary Ryan. 


Mountains BENEATH THE Horizon. By William Bell. (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 

The heart of this book is a group of twelve elegies, and here the 
spirit of great poetry moves in triumph and with an assurance beyond 
challenge. These elegies are decisive. They rise full formed and bear 
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with them, it seems from very far away, a mysterious authenticity. 
They reach more than once that extreme of eloquence which is the 
yielding of language to the summons of visionary power. They are 
concerned with final issues, with solitude and death, with effort and 
desire, with the nature of God’s love. 

I emphasise the sense of affirmation in these poems because it is b 
its affirmative quality that Bell’s genius is immediately rset te 
Yet one can also see that he had reached a mature understanding of the 
European tradition and had made a particular and careful study of 
Renaissance versification. The structure of his stanzas, his most 
impressive use of the refrain, his sense of light and space—of atmos- 
phere—owe much to Spenser. In Donne’s verse he has noted how the 
meaning forces its way with controlled urgency through the metrical 
form, across the tolling rhymes. But he shares with Yeats, his master 
among the later poets, an unashamed devotion to the marvellous in 
language, and he can handle words with a firm directness, as the agents 
of meaning without destroying their substantial, autonomous charac- 
ter, their unborrowed glory. 

This book as a whole proclaims a true elegiac talent. Elegiac suggests 
a quality sad, wistful, tender, but transcending all these because 
fashioned in the positive terms of poetic judgment—a quality pre- 
eminently Vergilian, and the harvest of a gaze penetrating in its very 
gentleness. 

This is the petrifying 

water of memory, beneath whose stream 

our dead companion can become undying 

in the heroic attitudes of a dream. 

He whitens in the fountain’s bowl, and by it 
the staring faces shall 
be wholly mystical 

and the complaining singer shall be quiet, 


for with his martyrdom 
the profiles and the passionate hearts will harden 
until the mourners like the dead become 
the marble population of a garden. 
Our emblem is the fountain’s falling tongue: 
these silent naiads grieving 
for Hylas, are achieving 
the changelessness of a completed song. 

William Bell was killed in a climbing accident within a month of 
his twenty-fourth birthday. He was, therefore, a very young man when 
he died, but he had time to write poetry which can stand in any 
company. JouN Jonss. 
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St FRANCIS IN ITALIAN PaInTING. By George Kaftal. (Allen and Unwin; 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue SaInTs IN Pictures: St Francis of Assisi, St Jerome, St Anthony 
of Egypt, St Catherine of Siena. By Maisie Ward. (Sheed and 
Ward; 3s. 6d. each). 

Dr Kaftal, an acknowledged authority on all matters iconographical, 
has produced an interesting addition to the ‘Ethical and Religious 
Classics of East and West’. Using the methods which he applied so 
successfully in his previous volumes on St Dominic and St Catherine 
of Siena (Blackfriars Publications), he provides a general introduction 
on St Francis and a discussion of his various ‘lives’ and legends. There 
follows a selection of thirty-nine half-tone plates illustrating texts 
taken from the biographies of Thomas of Celano or St Bonaventure. 
The paintings are drawn from a wide range of sources, from the altar- 
piece (1235) of Bonaventura Berlinghieri to a fresco of Ghirlandaio. 
The special quality of St Francis’s life is matched by the mood of his 
biographers and of the artists who commemorated him, and Dr 
Kaftal’s book, learned and authoritative as it is, is a delightful anthology 
in praise of a saint who has commanded the hearts of men more surely 
than any other. 

The purpose of the new ‘Saints in Pictures’ series is to show, by 
word and illustration, the ‘strength and beauty of sanctity’. The first 
four volumes are a brilliant realisation of this intention. In each case a 
biography of forty pages (by Maisie Ward) is accompanied by four 
plates in colour and eight in monochrome. Miss Ward succeeds in 
giving what is essential (and that includes in each case a perceptive 
interpretation of the importance of the saints as living persons, with 
meaning for men today), and her choice of illustrations is uniformly 
happy. It is a marvel of publishing to have produced this series at so 
low a price, and the reproductions (by Adprint) are astonishingly 
faithful and compare very well with those of far more expensive ‘art’ 
books. This latest enterprise of the house of Sheed and Ward is cer- 
tainly their most courageous, and it is to be hoped that it will meet 


with the success it abundantly deserves. 
O.P. 


QuEEN OF Parapox. By Katherine Brégy. (The Bruce Publishing 

Company, Milwaukee; $3.00). 

Dr Katherine Brégy, who is a much-honoured Catholic writer in the 
United States, is clearly under the spell of the Queen of Scots. And yet 
this well-intentioned panegyric, which is touchingly dedicated to Mary 
herself, is disappointing. It is simply an ordinary American variation 
on the familiar theme. The style is, naturally, American: it vibrates 
with the drama that swirled around Mary; it is vehement, indignant 
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and often colourful. Some irritating blemishes are an excessive use of 
Stuart as a laudatory adjective, Scotch for Scottish, a reference to 
Scottish ‘Counts’, Lindores and Requiem quaintly mis-spelt. 

Regretfully it must be said that Dr Brégy has missed a chance to do 
a real service to her heroine. Almost the last words of the book are 
‘Mary, Queen of Paradox, despised and rejected by men, limping to 
martyrdom at Fotheringay with such “‘smiling cheer” that many have 
thought she achieved sainthood at the last’. Dramatic words, even 
moving, but in actual fact a feeble way of summing up the tremendous 
contemporary Catholic reaction in England and abroad to Mary’s 
execution, and its impact on later generations. The Queen of Scots is 
much more than a romantic historical figure. It was the loyal remnants 
of the Elizabethan Catholics who first proclaimed her real greatness 
when they said, as they did in an official defence of Mary published in 
Cologne in March, 1587, ‘Long live the Martyr Queen with Christ for 
ever’. Briefly and contemptuously they dismissed the calumnies that 
overshadowed Mary’s life and concentrated on her tragic end which 
merged into her glorious beginning. It is a pity that Dr Brégy did not 
follow their example. 

An original feature of this literary biography is a “dramatis personae’, 
which will be helpful to readers unfamiliar with Mary’s story. A 
bibliography of uneven value makes no reference to a recent His- 
toriographer-Royal for Scotland, Sir Robert S. Rait, which is indeed 


regrettable. 
K.M. 


LEINSTER, MUNSTER AND ConNAuGHT. By Frank O’Connor. (The 

County Books, Robert Hale; 15s.) 

AN IrtsHMAN’s Diary. By Patrick Campbell. (Cassell; 8s. 6d.) 

No one would expect a guide-book by Frank O’Connor to be usual, 
and this account of the three Provinces has some of the merits and most 
of the defects that make of him so brilliant and so exasperating a writer 
of prose. So determined is Mr O’Connor not to fall into the category 
of the tourist that he abandons many of the starred items; his favoured 
territory is the hideous little town where he can blaspheme, the ruined 
palladian mansion or the by-roads of Swiftiana. This means much 
unexpected information, some expected abuse, and a nice discernment 
in describing plaster ceilings in a Dublin orphanage or the poetry of 
Merriman. 

It is unfortunate that chronic indignation and a perversity of judg- 
ment about a whole range of subjects, literary, political and religious, 
should make Mr O’Connor’s book so lively an irritant (though ‘stimu- 
lant’ may sometimes be the word). It tells us much about himself, but 


less about Ireland. 
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Mr Campbell is a professional humourist, and his collection of pieces 
from the Irish Times is a pleasant reflection of Dublin life (with occas- 
ional expeditions to Leopardstown or the Curragh) seen as it were from 
the bar of the Gresham Hotel. But his humour is never forced, and he 
mingles irony with wit, pity with satire, finding human nature 
infinitely funny and lovable at the same time. In Ronald Searle he has 
a fitting companion, whose angular illustrations match all his moods. 

LE. 


Sir Tosie Matuew. By David Mathew. 
Epwarp Garnett. By H. E. Bates. (“Personal Portraits’, Max Parrish; 
6s. each.) 

It was an excellent idea to invite distinguished writers to contribute 
to a series whose common denominator is simply ‘the biography I 
would most like to write’. The latest two volumes, so different in 
subject and treatment, are brilliant examples of a literary form rare 
enough in English to be remarkable. For Mgr Mathew, his ancestor is 
a perfect subject for his special gift of evoking a society and the men 
that made it. Sir Tobie, son of the Archbishop of York, friend of Bacon, 
a figure at the Court of Charles I, convert and priest: he has grace and 
intelligence, and a suggestion of mystery that cae his biographer to 
speculate about the hidden springs of a character at once nae and 
compelling. In eighty pages we are given a portrait of astonishing detail 
and depth, and once more we are aware of Mgr Mathew’s resource in 
illuminating a figure of history with affection and serenity of judgment. 

Mr Bates writes of a friend to whom he owes much, and his portrait 
of a disinterested critic who used his skill to assist young writers is the 
work of gratitude and love. As one might expect of a novelist of Mr 
Bates’s achievement, Garnett is described with accuracy and with a 
full regard for the oddities of manner and dress that marked him. “He 
was that rare person whose whole life was in the work of others’, and 
that life is generously recorded by one of his inheritors. 

The alten deserve a word of thanks for a delightfully produced 
series, abundantly illustrated and moderately priced. 

LE. 
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THE PLEASURES OF Poverty, ‘an argument and an anthology’ by 
Anthony Bertram (Hollis & Carter; 15s.) is designed to illustrate the 
proposition ‘that there is more real pleasure in a state of poverty than 
in a state of wealth’. There is much unexpected evidence, and Mr 
Bertram draws widely and wisely from authors as various as Chaucer 
and Isaac Watts, Péguy and Thomas Carlyle, apart from the impressive 
testimony of the Fathers. The great merit of this anthology is its closely 
reasoned argument: the extracts are not casual pieces that please, but 
are contributory to a theme that has been meditated upon and seen to 
be true. A word of acknowledgment is due to the publishers for 
presenting the praise of poverty so elegantly. 

Or THE CHRISTIAN ALTAR AND THE BUILDINGS WHICH CONTAIN IT 
(S.P.C.K.; 5s.) is a pamphlet by the distinguished architect, Sir Ninian 
Comper. No one is better qualified to speak of the architecture of 
Christian churches, and there is much shrewd comment in this dis- 
cursive essay. But it is overladen with that sort of ecclesiastical gar- 
rulity which has sometimes marked Anglo-Catholic polemic, and 
anecdotes of Anglicans going to Communion in Catholic churches 
abroad seem of doubtful relevance to Sir Ninian’s argument for the 
perennial tradition of the Christian altar. 

THe Biste FROM WITHIN by A. G. Hebert (O.U.P.; 8s. 6d.) has been 
written for the intelligent layman, and is an introduction to the reading 
of the Bible ‘as the story of a continuous Purpose of God worked out 
in the history of Israel’, As might be expected of the author of The 
Throne of David, this is a stimulating and original book. There are of 
course many critical positions adopted in it which a Catholic reader 
will want to question, but the intention of the book is to restore the 
redemptive sense of biblical history, and this it does with learning and 
grace. 

IpEA-MEN oF Topay (Bruce, Milwaukee; $5) is an oddly-titled study of 
contemporary philosophers by Dr Vincent Edward Smith, who 
teaches at Notre Dame University. It began as a series of summaries for 
college discussion groups, and perhaps still betrays its origin. There are 
studies of Dewey, Whitehead, Russell, Freud, Bergson, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Sartre and Jaspers, and, for the enquirer who seeks a guide 
through the present-day jungle of philosophical thought, Dr Smith’s 
book will be useful. 

Roman Roan, by G. R. Lamb (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.), is the account 
of a conversion, but with a difference. Here, authentically described, is 
the world between the wars and after as known in a Manchester 
suburb, in Cambridge and in the pacifist ‘communities’ that were one 
answer to the insanities of the time. A valuable document. 
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